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United States Information Centre 


Bryce Canyon, National Park, Utah. MAY I 9 5 3 
An article on National Parks in the 
United States appears on page 210. 





ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE 








Cheap Domestic Hot Water 





THE FACTS OF A SECONDARY SYSTEM 


Every home fitted with a solid fuel water | 


heating apparatus also needs a secondary 
system. In the suminey it is uncomfortable 
and extravagant to have a fire going to 
provide intermittent hot water in the 
kitchen, where it is constantly in demand. 


Even in the winter the supply from the | 


solid fuel system falls short of kitchen | 


neither divides its heat output between 
water heating and space heating, nor 
wastes by-products of coal distillation 
up the domestic chimney. 

The capital cost is lower than any other 
secondary system. Lagging a storage 
tank is unnecessary, and this pleases 
housewives who rely on the tank to 


needs unless fuel is burned briskly most | warm airing cupboards. 


of the time. 

There is no necessity 
for the secondary 
system to provide a bulk 
supply, as the demand 
for large quantities of 
hot water for bathing is 
pre-arranged in the 
majority of homes. What 
is absolutely necessary is 
an instant supply at the 
kitchen sink for washing: 
up, washing clothes, 
toilet purposes, bathing 
the baby, cooking and 
domestic cleaning. Gas, 
used in one of the Ascot 
sink water heaters, pro- 
vides such a service. The 
Ascot water heater only 
uses fuel while the hot 
water is actually being drawn, and heats 
just the amount of water required for 
each job, so there is no wastage. The 
instantaneous heater has a high rate of 
efficiency and is very economical. It 





More than 44 housing authorities have already 
adopted the system and more than 20,000 iig- 
wed wall plates have been installed. 
A leaflet is available and full details 
will gladly be supplied. 







ASCOT GAS WATER 
43 PARK STREET -> 








An Ascot installation using the 
Jigged Wall Fitting 


To minimise the cost 
of installing gas and 
water services at the 
sink for these heaters, 
and thus to make them 
irresistibly suitable for 
housing estates, the 
Ascot Company has 
developed the Jigged 
Wall Fitting, which is 
chased in during the 
erection of dwellings, 
cost being negligible at 
carcase stage. If the 
Ascot Sink Water Heater 
is not fitted before oc- 
cupation, this can be 
done at any time in a 
few minutes without dis- 
turbing or affecting the 
decorations. 
Architects, surveyors, builders and 
housing authorities are invited to  in- 
vestigate this simple and _ inexpensive 
method of providing a secondary hot 
water system. 

Their attention is drawn to the facts that 
it creates no peak-load problems, and 
that a supply of piping hot water is always 
available day and night, winter and 


| Summer, at the turn of a tap. 


LONDON WI: 


HEATERS LIMITED 


GRO 4491 
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Cut-throat salesmanship has little relevance to present day publicity for a 
fuel industry. If there is to be any possibility of achieving the improved 
standards of heating visualised in post-war building studies and reports, the 
resources of each fuel industry must be used to solve those parts of the 
total problem of fuel usage to which they can make the most effective 
contribution. 

The recommended uses of Gas in the domestic field are clear cut. It is 
normally complementary to solid fuel for general winter space heating and 
water heating, representing the greatest economy in fuel when used for 
supplementary and intermittent space heating, summer water heating, 
all-the-year-round cooking, clothes washing and drying, and refrigeration. 
Used for these purposes it makes the most efficient use of the coal required 
to produce it. 

When it comes to larger buildings, the choice of fuel is inevitably decided 
to a greater or lesser extent by such factors as: the number of hours a day, 
and days a week, for which heating is required; the flexibility of control 
required; the amount of space available for fuel storage; and the 
importance which is attached to the question of labour-saving. 

But, whether it is the heating of individual houses or large public buildings, 
Gas and Coke have their parts to play and the Gas Industry is anxious to 
co-operate to the full with those who desire to find the best way of 
achieving improved standards of heating with the most economical use 

of basic fuel resources. 


Where to go for information about Gas 


If you are considering the use of Gas, however tentatively, your first move should be to get in touch 
with the Gas Undertaking serving the area in which the job is situated. Through it you have access to 
the combined technical resources of the entire Gas Industry. Where there is any uncertainty as to 
which Area Board is concerned, The Gas Council will be pleased to give you the correct address. 


Issued by The Gas Council, 1. Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. Telephone: Sloane 4554. 
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| Where GOOD PRINTING counts... 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

x GOOD PRINTING always counts. 
| But quite experienced people sometimes 
* argue that they “cannot afford it”—or, 
4 more commonly, that “the job doesn’t 
‘ justify it...” Which suggests only that 
* their work has been in the wrong hands, 
for GOOD PRINTING, properly planned, 
P costs no more than the other sort. 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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THE BROADWATER PRESS LTD 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY * HERTFORDSHIRE 
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SMITHS 


TWO-WAY REINFORCED 
SUSPENDED 
CONCRETE FLOORS & ROOFS 


were used in the construction of 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL’S 
5 STOREY FLATS 
AVERY HILL ESTATE, ELTHAM, S.E. 


SMITH’S FIREPROOF FLOORS LTD 


Imber Court, East Molesey, Surrey 
Telephone: Emberbrook 3300 and 5454 
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REPRODUCTIONS 





Multi-colour “‘true to scale” printing 


The new Multi-Co!our “T.T.S” process is fully covered by our Photo Printing Department. 
Modern equipment and a fully qualified staff enables us to supply T.T.S prints in colour and 
according to the Ministry colour notation. A very high standard of “register” is obtained 
when we are enabled to advise best method of approach in the first instance. 


We shall be pleased to submit quotations and suggestions on request. 


FOR THE COMPOSITE MAP 


Portable or permanent 
forms of mounting include 


ANGULAR MAPS 
CUT TO FOLD MAPS 
MOUNTED TO ROLL 


BATTERIES ON SPRING 
ROLLERS 


LOOSE LEAF BINDERS 


Quotations and suggestions 
to meet individual require- 
ments will be submitted on 
request. 

















DRAV/ING OFFICE SUPPLIES ae 
retin COLOUR 
15/17 St Annes St, Westminster, London, S.W.| COUNCIL INKS 
Telephone: ABBey 3163 RANGE OF 80 COLOURS 
LEEDS DONCASTER PORTSMOUTH DERBY | 








These three fittings are 
recent additions to the 
ELECO range of street 
lighting lanterns and 
embody all the latest 
improvements as recom- 
mended in B.S. Specifi- 
cation 1788 for lantern 
construction. 

The WELWYN lan- 
tern has been re-styled 
and the refractor springs 
are totally enclosed to 
give complete protection 
against all weather con- 
ditions, also giving the 
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interior of the fitting a 
clean appearance. 

The LANCASTER 
lantern is a controlled cut- 
off fitting which reduces 
glare to a minimum. The 
distribution fromthe hori- 
zontal Mercury discharge 
lamp in the upper half 
of the fitting is reflected 
by means of specially de- 
signed reflectors through 
the scientifically designed 
refractor bowl giving high 
and even illumination on 
the road surface. 


The GOLDEN RAY 
MARK Ili lantern is 
completely dustproof and 
is available for all sizes of 
sodium discharge lamps. 
The ** Perspex "refractor 
plates have machined 
** Perspex ’’ prisms sealed 
by a special process to 
the interior of the outer 
enclosing ‘* Perspex ’”’ 
bowl and because of the 
unique dustproof quali- 
ties of this fitting, main- 
tenance costs are reduced 
to a minimum. 


Engineering and Lighting Equipment Co. Ltd. 
SPHERE WORKS, ST. ALBANS, HERTS 


Telegrams : VOLTARCON, ST. ALBANS 


Telephone : ST. ALBANS 2258/2259 
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The Association advocates a national policy of land-use planning that will improve living 
and working conditions, advance industrial and business efficiency, safeguard green belts and 
the best farm land, and enhance natural, architectural, and cultural amenities; so admini- 
stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those 
aims. : 

It supports the opening out of congested areas as they are rebuilt, and providing for people 
and industry thereby necessarily displaced in new towns and expanded country towns. In 
rural areas it stands for such grouping of towns and villages as will extend wherever possible 
the advantages of good services and social life and promote agricultural prosperity. 

Membership open to individuals at minimum of 31s. 6d. a year (30s. if covenanted for 
seven years or paid by Banker’s Order); Business Firms, Societies, and Local Authorities, 
minimum £3 3s.; Students, 15s. All include monthly Journal, notices of activities, use of 
Library and Tea-room, and call on Information Service. 
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with normal 
reinforcement. 
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shows Type 8F 
one of the columns 
approved by the 
Council of Indust- 
rial Design 
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Flats, Houses, and Food Land 


STATEMENT BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE TOWN 
AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION, 27 MARCH 1953 


THE Executive deplore any pres- 
sure on housing authorities to increase 
the proportion of flats in their 
schemes. This would be in effect an 
abandonment of one of the prime 
purposes of town and country plan- 
ning—that of making possible both 
redevelopment and new development 
on standards of housing density satis- 
factory to the people of the country. 

All surveys of opinion on prefer- 
ences in types of dwellings have shown 
that the vast majority of British 
people (of the order of go to 95 per 
cent) prefer houses and gardens to 
flats. The latest confirmation of this is 
the experience of the new towns: for 
example, Crawley, Hemel Hemp- 
stead, Welwyn, and Hatfield, who 
find the demand for flats does not 
exceed 5 to 74 per cent. 

Of course, a somewhat larger 
proportion tolerate flats where the 


alternative is a long journey to work; 
and the Executive have previously 
expressed the view that in central city 
areas up to 20 per cent of flats may be 
necessary and reasonably acceptable, 
and in some parts of those areas higher 
percentages may be unavoidable. But 
in 1952 20 per cent of all dwellings 
built by public authorities, in large 
and small towns and the country to- 
gether, were flats—which is too many 
already. In London County from 
1945 to 1951 only 2,630 houses were 
built as compared with 26,386 flats. 

As stated by the “Living in Flats” 
Committee (Chairman, Mr Henry 
Brooke, MP): “For one class of 
family in particular, the family with 
several children, it is well-nigh im- 
possible to provide in flats a wholly 
suitable environment.” 

If building flats on expensive city 
sites were economical, there would 
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be a conflict between what we desire 
and what we could afford. In the past 
there were economic and military 
arguments for building upwards. 
Today the situation is reversed. What 
is socially and personally the more 
desirable is also the cheaper. It is 
urged in favour of high building that 
it would save farm land, which it 
would to a very small extent, and 
would thus enhance home food pro- 
duction; but this latter is on balance 
doubtful, and in any case in this 
country’s circumstances could not be 
conclusive. 

The Executive holds that the con- 
servation of good farm land for food 
production is a very important aim in 
planning, and that one of the major 
virtues of the Act of 1947 is that it has 
in fact removed over vast areas the 
threat of misuse by scattered and 
badly planned development. But the 
aim of providing efficient conditions 
for industry, and good communities 
and houses for the urban as well as the 
rural population, is also important. It 
is only in respect of a relatively small 
area that these two aims are in con- 
flict, and in judgments within this 
margin economic costs, as well as the 
effects on living and working ameni- 
ties, cannot wisely be disregarded. 

The Executive consider that, for 
normal family housing, a density in 
excess of fifteen houses a net acre, in- 
cluding internal roads and forecourts, 
but not including any public open 
spaces, is unsatisfactory. 

The amount of land that can be 
saved by substituting flats for houses 
at fifteen (about fifty-two persons) an 
acre is insignificant in comparison 
with the cost. For example, at this 
density 10,000 houses (for 35,000 
people) would occupy 666 acres, 
and 10,000 flats at thirty-five an acre 
would occupy 286 acres. Under the 
Housing Act of 1952 the combined 
subsidies on 10,000 houses, capital- 
ized at 44 per cent for sixty years, 
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amount to £7,690,000; and the sub- 
sidies on 10,000 flats with lifts, on the 
cheapest city land (£1,500 to £4,000 
an acre), similarly capitalized, are 
£ 18,600,000. Thus the nation incurs 
an extra capital cost of £10,910,000 
for a land economy of 380 acres; 
£28,700 extra is spent for each acre 
“saved”. If land prices in the large 
cities are taken into account the cost 
to the nation is far greater. The rents 
for the flats and houses are much 
the same; the average floor area of 
the flats is in practice usually con- 
siderably smaller than that of the 
houses. 

Further, food from home gardens, 
which has health value as well as 
financial value, is sacrificed. In 
addition these gardens form a widely 
distributed reserve capable of full use 
in an emergency. 

The amount of capitalized sub- 
sidy saved by avoiding flat building is 
not an abstract figure. It corresponds 
approximately to the difference in the 
actual expenditure on the develop- 
ment and building of the two types of 
dwellings at the time of construction. 
The 10,000 flats use materials and 
labour to the extent of almost the 
whole £10,910,000 more than is used 
for the 10,000 houses. If only part of 
this excess expenditure were diverted 
to improving and reclaiming cultiv- 
able land, improving farm equipment 
or agricultural research, it could pro- 
duce lasting national assets, bring 
permanent increases in our food 
supply, and add to the prosperity of 
the farming community. 


The Area of Land in Question 


While reiterating their recognition 
of the importance of not wasting good 
farm land, the Executive consider 
that the threat to agricultural land 
from housing, new towns and town 
extensions has been grossly exagger- 
ated. They believe that (unless the 
population much increases) the dis- 
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persal from congested places in 
Great Britain necessary to permit of 
redevelopment on satisfactory stand- 
ards is very unlikely to exceed a 
further 5 million people. Housing 
these at an average of ten families an 
acre would only use 143,000 acres. If 
(which is very unlikely) all of them, 
and their dispersed industries, schools, 
shops, public buildings, and open 
spaces, had to be provided for in en- 
tirely new town development over 
the next twenty years they would 
occupy (at fourteen persons an acre 
for all urban purposes) only a further 
357,000 acres of various classes of 
land, not all of it agricultural. The 
area of agricultural land in Great 
Britain is about 45 million acres (of 
which about 29 million acres are 
arable and grass and about 16 million 
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acres are rough grazing), in addition 
to woods and forests. 

It is, of course, important that in 
siting new housing or urban develop- 
ments, care should be taken to avoid 
as far as practicable the use of land of 
high fertility and the severance of 
individual farms. 

When the potential food produc- 
tion from home gardens and town 
allotments is taken into account it is 
impossible to regard a withdrawal of 
3 per cent to 1 per cent of rural land 
to housing and town development as a 
serious menace to the home food 
supply. It is not sufficient to justify 
an attempt to coerce or persuade the 
British people to abandon standards 
and ideals of home living that are 


‘deeply implanted in the national 


character. 


TCPA Expanding its Activities 


Mr Lewis Mumford, who pays a 
short visit to England in May, will be 
present and speak at the annual 
meeting of the Town and Country 
Planning Association at 28 King 
Street, W.C.2 on 13 May at 2.30. His 
Grace the Archbishop of York will 
preside. 

The annual report of the Executive 
for 1952 is a frank and interesting 
document. The Executive confess 
that they cannot claim great success 
in their attempts to stir public 
opinion to an active interest in the 
bigger questions of policy raised by 
the development plans, of which at 
the end of 1952, 125 had been sub- 
mitted and fourteen approved. Con- 
tact is made where possible with 
societies and persons “watching their 
local plan”; and it is believed that 
following the public inquiries a lively 
interest will gradually emerge. 

For all its modest tone, the report 
discloses a widening of the scope and 
variety of the Association’s activities, 


The Association is probably unique 
in the planning field in the extent to 
which it depends on the voluntary 
work of members. This system of 
organization is being expanded. Be- 
sides the Country Towns Committee, 
which has since 1943 been useful in 
the campaign leading up to the 
Town Development Act 1952, com- 
mittees are being formed to foster 
closer contact with industrial and 
business companies, building socie- 
ties, and firms and organizations con- 
cerned with both sides of the prob- 
lems of outdoor advertising, siting 
and design of petrol stations, and 
similar controversial amenities. A 
committee is also proposed to keep the 
Executive in touch with local authori- 
ties who suppert or are interested in 
the Association. The evident design of 
the Executive is to bring together the 
planned and the planners and to 
promote co-operation in a common 
policy, without masking the social 
issues that alone justify planning. 




























ITH SIX national parks desig- 

V V nated in Britain and the third 

annual report of the National 

Parks Commission an accomplished 

fact, it is perhaps opportune to con- 

sider briefly the great national parks 

organization which functions on the 

other side of the Atlantic and from 

which has grown this now world-wide 
movement. 

Conditions in the US are so differ- 
ent as to make direct comparison be- 
tween British and American parks 
virtually impossible in all except a 
very few aspects. Here, on this 
already crowded little island, there 
are few places that the hand of man 
has not touched, even if but lightly, 
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NATIONAL PARKS IN THE USA: I 


Though the vast national parks in America are radically different 
in character from the British national parks, they have much 
interest for us, and there are some common problems. 


The approximate location of the twenty-six American National Parks. The year of establish- 
ment is given in brackets after each name 
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by JOHN FOSTER 


and consequently our national parks 
are only relatively wild and relatively 
remote; certainly they are quite 
different in character from the vast 
tracts of primeval territory out of 
which the American parks have been 
carved. 


Early American Parks 


The fact that all the national parks 
in the US are actually owned by the 
nation can be attributed to the system 
of land tenure established after the 
War of Independence when seven of 
the thirteen original states handed 
over to the federal government con- 
siderable areas of land, from the sub- 
sequent sale of which the latter pro- 
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The 

vided itself with a source of revenue. 
This public domain, as it was called, 
was greatly enlarged as more states 
joined the Union during the nine- 
teenth century and the rate of dis- 
posal of lands to settlers, prospectors, 
railway pioneers, and others corres- 
pondingly increased. 

When Yellowstone, the world’s 
first national park, was established in 
1872 the necessary land for it was 
withdrawn from the public domain 
and reserved for all time from dis- 
posal to private interests by Act of 
Congress. Most of the parks which fol- 
lowed Yellowstone came into being 
in the same way, although in a few 
cases lands were gifted to the federal 
government either by state authori- 
ties or by private individuals. Among 
the early parks were Mount Rainier, 
Yosemite, Glacier, and Sequoia, all 


Grand Teton National Park, Wyoming 






United States 
Information Service 


territories of outstanding scenic mag- 
nificence, to reach any of which in the 
early days was in itself something ofan 
adventure. 

In 1916 an Act of Congress estab- 
lished the National Park Service to 
act as trustees under the Department 
of the Interior for all the national 
parks in the US. The Act lays down 
that it shall be the duty of the Service 
to “‘promote and regulate the use of 
the federal areas known as national 
parks, monuments, and reservations 
. . . to conserve the scenery, and the 
natural and historic objects and the 
wild life therein and to provide for the 
enjoyment of the same in such manner 
and by such means as will leave them 
unimpaired for the enjoyment of 
future generations’. The Service im- 
mediately became responsible for 
sixteen national parks, twenty-one 
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national monuments, and the Hot 
Springs Reservation (Arkansas), 
which later itself achieved national 
park status. 


National Park Service Organization 


The principal office of the NPS is 
in the Department of the Interior in 
Washington, DC, where the Director 
in charge of the Service puts into 
operation relevant Congressional leg- 
islation and formulates national 
policy. This office also supervises the 
Development Division, which handles 
the planning and supervision of all 
construction; the Lands Division 
which surveys and acquires new 
lands for the National Park System; 
the Information Division which looks 
after all aspects of publicity; the Con- 
cessions Division, responsible for ar- 
ranging contracts for transport, ac- 
commodation, catering, etc. within 
the parks; and the Safety Division 
which concerns itself with the general 


Blackfeet teepees in the Glacier National Park, Montana 
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safety of the visiting public. The 
Assistant Director of the Service 
supervises three further divisions; 
(a) the History Division which 
handles archeological and historical 
research and restoration work; (4) 
the Natural History Division which 
takes care of wild life and encourages 
public interest in natural history by 
study groups and the provision of 
museums; and (c) the Forestry Divi- 
sion which deals with forest fire con- 
trol, tree diseases, and insect nuis- 
ances. 

So much did the popularity of the 
national parks grow and the NPS 
expand between the wars that in 1937 
four regional offices were set up, each 
under the control of a_ regional 
director with wide delegated powers. 
These offices are located at Rich- 
mond (Virginia), Omaha (Nebraska), 
Sante Fé (New Mexico), and San 
Francisco (California) and are re- 
sponsible for the national monuments 


United States 
Information Service 
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Union Pacific Railroad Photograph 


De luxe cabins in the Grand Canyon 


within their regions as well as the 
national parks. Each park and monu- 
ment is itself under the immediate 
control of a resident superintendent 
who handles all local administration 
with the help of a staff of rangers, 
ranger naturalists, and technical as- 
sistants. 

Altogether the Service is respon- 
sible for twenty-eight national parks, 
including one each in Hawaii and 
Alaska (Mount McKinley); their 
total area is just under 18,000 square 
miles. There are also within the 
National Park System nearly 150 
other units of various types including 
national monuments, historical parks, 
military parks, battlefield sites, mem- 
orials, and parkways, These range in 
character from the Petrified Forest in 
Arizona through a wide selection of 
battlefields, forts, and famous build- 
ings to the Statue of Liberty in New 


York. Altogether the National Park 
System covers just under 33,000 
square miles or almost two-thirds the 
extent of England and Wales. Out- 
side the System itself the Service, by 
virtue of its unique experience, also 
runs four large national recreation 
areas, the best known of which is 
Lake Mead (Nevada), created in 
1936 with the completion of the 
Hoover Dam. 


National Park Standards 


To counter early threats to the in- 
tegrity of the national parks a de- 
claration of policy known as “‘Nation- 
al Park Standards” was prepared and 
published in 1923 by the Camp Fire 
Club of America and underwritten 
by almost a hundred interested 
organizations. A revision of this 
declaration was undertaken about 
seven years ago by the National Parks 
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Association, a  non-profit-making 
body quite independent of federal 
control, founded in 1919 with the 
object of fostering public interest in 
the national park movement. 

The new policy statement had the 
additional word “primeval” intro- 
duced into the title to distinguish the 
parks established because of their 
outstanding scenery from the other 
categories’ of reservations such as 
historical parks, military parks, and 
battlefield sites. In the terms of the 
Standards, national primeval parks 
are “spacious land and water areas 
essentially in their primeval con- 
dition and in quality and beauty so 
outstandingly superior to average 
examples of their several types as to 
make imperative their preservation 
intact and in their entirety for the en- 
joyment, education, and inspiration 
of all the people for all time”’. 

The statement makes a number of 
important recommendations which, 
indeed, form the backbone of the 
American national park system. The 
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intrusion of commercial uses such as 
mineral workings, timber operations 
(logging), grazing, or damming of 
water courses is eschewed completely 
and the introduction of artificial 
amusements out of keeping with the 
national park ideal merely to attract 
crowds is also strongly deprecated. 
New roads and buildings, it is stated, 
should be constructed only where 
necessary for the protection of the 
parks or for the reasonable use of 
visitors and in all cases should be un- 
obtrusively sited and suitably de- 
signed to harmonize with their sur- 
roundings. Finally, concessions should 
be granted only for such business as is 
necessary for the care and comfort of 
visitors and then only in localized 
areas: no concessions should interfere 
with the rights of visitors to provide 
for themselves under park rules if they 
so desire. 

Part II of this article, dealing with 
the post-war problems and achievements of 
the US National Parks, will appear next 
month. 


Petrol Stations and Amenity 


The initiative of Shell-Mex and 
B.P. Limited in sponsoring its com- 
petition for designs for petrol stations 
was welcomed at a Town and 
Country Planning Association meet- 
ing where representatives of the 
company and the planning move- 
ment were invited to discuss the sub- 
ject. 

The chairman, Mr F. J. Osborn, 
read a message from Mr Ernest 
Marples, MP, Parliamentary Sec- 
retary to the MHLG, expressing the 
sympathy of his Minister and him- 
self with “this sort of constructive 
and thoughtful approach to such 
difficult planning problems’. Mr 
D. A. Birchett, Arma, architect to 


the company, explained the technical 
and competitive aspects of the prob- 
lem in relation to countryside ameni- 
ties; and copies of his address are 
available for planning officers. Pro- 
fessor Sir Patrick Abercrombie, in 
opening a lively discussion, said that 
the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England applauded the com- 
pany’s move. They did not want 
petrol stations to be camouflaged, 
but they did want them to be 
decent-looking buildings that would 
show their purpose clearly. This was 
a useful meeting, which could well be 
followed up by others on subjects in 
which industry and amenity tend to 
clash. 
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FARM LAND AND BUILDING 


The Somerset Development Plan 1953—Report of Survey for the 
Administrative County—has the following useful remarks on 
“the difficult question of how to curtail urban expansion so that 


it causes least injury to agriculture’. 


HERE Is a convenient and fal- 
lacious belief that this problem 
can be solved easily by putting 
houses on good “building land” and 
leaving farms on good “agricultural 
land”. In the great majority of cases 
land cannot be divided into these 
classifications, almost invariably 
“good land” is good for both agri- 
culture and building development, 
whilst “bad land” is good for neither. 
So far as this county is concerned, the 
good land for both purposes is that 
left unshaded on the Relief Map par- 
ticularly on the Permian, Triassic, 
and major parts of the Jurassic for- 
mations. It is usually difficult to steer 
building away from good agricultural 
land without inflating the capital 
cost or the maintenance cost of build- 
ings and public services. On occasion, 
however, reasonably comparable al- 
ternatives for building land are avail- 
able. When such choice is open the 
following considerations might be re- 
garded as deciding factors: 

Firstly, gardens for dwelling 
houses are better on coarser loams 
where quick natural drainage 
makes the soil more readily work- 
able after heavy rainfall during the 
normal leisure hours, whilst the 
softer loams are more satisfactory 
for farm land. 

Secondly, in this county there is 
less good arable land than pasture 
land; the former, therefore, should 
have priority in protection. 

Thirdly, apart from inherent 
fertility, the size, balanced nature, 

and the richness of capital works 


of one farm unit may be far better 
than another; the good farm units, 
therefore, should have priority in 
protection. 


Building Density Standards 


During the development of a 
number of excellent residential es- 
tates attached to large industries 
(e.g. Bournville commenced 1879, 
Port Sunlight commenced 1886) and 
through the Garden City movement 
early in this century much thought 
was given to the problem of what is 
the most suitable density for artisans’ 
dwellings. From the experience of 
these places it was found that on 
housing estates of convenient size and 
shape about twelve houses to an acre 
gave an economic net density for site 
works costs, a good standard of light 
and air, and a garden of popular size 
which allowed for both a batch of 
grass for children’s play and a 
vegetable plot to augment the family 
budget. Until the last war the experi- 
ence of housing authorities generally 
confirmed this opinion. 

Although immediately after the 
war there was a tendency to reduce 
the density of building, recently the 
dominant necessity to produce food 
has led to a call to increase building 
density and thus economize in land 
use. This demand needs most careful 
consideration before higher densities 
are accepted as essential, for if de- 
velopment is permitted at space 
standards which prove later to be in- 
adequate, the error cannot then be 
remedied. Various people have at- 
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tempted to graph building density in 
relation to housing costs. Although it 
is impossible to be dogmatic on a sub- 
ject such as this, because cost of land 
and cost of construction both vary in 
different localities, and between 
individual sites, topography may vary 
considerably, there is emerging a 
consensus of opinion that when more 
than fifty or so persons are housed on 
the net acre, building costs tend to 
increase except in the centre of big 
towns where land is extraordinarily 
costly. At the present average occu- 
pancy rate of dwellings this means 
that costs tend to rise when density 
exceeds about fourteen houses per 
acre. This rise in cost is usually 
caused by the excessive amount of 
road works needed to provide access 
to all available portions of sites and in 
a tendency towards multi-storyed 
buildings. 

Quite apart from costs, increase in 
building density can normally be 
achieved only at the expense of back 
gardens. Above some critical den- 
sity gardens become little more than 
backyards for storage plus a little 
play space for children, with a conse- 
quent loss in vegetable production. 
Above such a critical density, there- 
fore, loss of food production in garden 
horticulture outweighs the saving of 
food production in the equivalent 
area of agricultural land, and there 
is in addition a serious deterioration 
in environment from the closeness of 
buildings. These factors were given 
full regard in determining the old 
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standard of twelve houses to an acre, 
and it appears from recent research 
that the experience of fifty or sixty 
years before the war was sound and 
that artisans’ dwellings at about 
twelve houses to an acre, in fact, is a 
correct density. 

In localities of different topo- 
graphy and on small sites of awkward 
shape or dimensions, the density of 
building will need to be less. Even so, 
the need to conserve agricultural 
land will mean that ambitions to zone 
large areas of land for development at 
densities like four, two or even less 
houses per acre cannot be afforded, 
even for private development. 

There is a great danger in adopting 
any standards too rigidly in town 
planning because this can cause a 
soul destroying monotony in urban 
development. It is essential to have 
variety in density standards; also 
from place to place standards must be 
adapted to be appropriate to the 
character set by existing develop- 
ment. In a county such as Somerset 
which consists mainly of small towns, 
the character of building develop- 
ment is a little more open than in the 
larger industrial towns. Further- 
more, in agricultural areas cottage 
gardens are usually put to more 
expert horticultural use than are the 
average gardens in towns; therefore 
rural housing schemes could with 
reason be given a little greater lati- 
tude in this matter. Such. latitude 
would assist in maintaining the exist- 
ing character of some villages. 


Love of Nature 


“In simple hearts the sense of the beauty and grandeur of Nature is a 
hundredfold stronger than in us artistic enthusiasts who can use paper and 
words to express ourselves.” —-LERMONTOV: A Hero of Nowadays (1841). 


But Does It? 


By merely elapsing, time makes nonsense of all life’s conscious plannin 
'Yy y psing p 


and scheming.”—ALDOUS HUXLEY: Time Must Have a Stop (1945). 
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CHANDIGARH: A NEW TOWN FOR INDIA 


Mr Maxwell Fry, who 1s associated with M. Le Corbusier in the 
planning of the new town of Chandigarh, describes the basic 


principles of their plan. 


EW TOWNS in an old country 

N like England don’t always 

turn out new. A new town in 

a new country like India stands a 
better chance. 

India is an old enough country, 
goodness knows, but as a new repub- 
lic it welcomes new ideas, and 
Chandigarh, the new capital of the 
Punjab, is intended to be ‘‘unfettered 
by the traditions of the past” and in 
fact offers a new conception of town 
planning. 

Confusion of function is the bane 
of the modern city. Road and 
pedestrian traffic fight each other 
and there is no peace or safety. When 
separated at prodigious expense, as in 
New York, the roadway becomes a 


by E. MAXWELL FRY 


terrific machine dwarfing the pedes- 
trian, and if it is not separated move- 
ment is choked and chaos reigns. 

How to achieve separation without 
expense has been one of the second- 
ary themes of Le Corbusier’s ‘Ville 
Radieuse,” and the application of the 
principles he has arrived at over the 
years to a city of an entirely different 
kind, to a two-story city, in fact, is 
extremely interesting. 


New Form of Grid 

The site of Chandigarh is flat with 
an inclination of 1 in 100. Its plan is a 
grid-iron, the units of which measure 
half a mile by three-quarters of a 
mile and contain 240 acres. The thin 
lines of the grid (Fig. 1) are roads 


House of type gF A, for superintendent class of Government servants. Cost £1,230. Living- 
room, diriing-room, three bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, and roof terrace. Architect: 
Maxwell Fry 
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Fig. 1. General plan of Chandigarh 
1, The Capitol; 2, City Centre; 3, Railway Station; 4, University and Cultural Centre; 
5, Industrial Zone ; 6; Aerodrome 


reserved only for fast motor traffic, 
and all other forms of traffic, in- 
cluding pedestrian, are excluded. 
The thick lines are all-purpose dis- 
tributor roads, with separation of fast 
and slow motor traffic, cycles, and 
pedestrians. 


Sectors Free of Fast Traffic 


100k now at a typical sector. It is 
bounded by fast motor roads. Across 


it runs a slow motor road, the 
“Bazar” street with shops on the 
shady side only. Across it in the other 
direction runs a band of open space 
containing schools, recreation, health 
centres, etc. The Himalayas are in 
view to the north. 

The remaining space is occupied by 
housing and is served by a slow motor 
road which meets the Bazar street 
twice. 
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Mr Maxwell Fry and his 9FB house. All brick rendered, including egg-box sun-breakers 
3 ft square, 3 ft deep. Cost £1,230. Three bedrooms and roof terrace 


The band of open space is tra- 
versed by a cycle track and foot- 
paths. 

The whole of the sector is de- 
veloped internally. It is entered at four 
points only, and all houses are ap- 
proached from inside the sector and 
back on to the fast motor roads. Yet 
no one is more than 400 yards from a 
bus stop, and within the sector every 
one may move from house to shop- 
ping, to school, to recreation—to all 
the day-to-day activities of life—in 
safety and with pleasure. 


Anatomy of the Plan 


This is the planning basis of 
Chandigarh. Its form is confined by 
the hills and mountains to the north 
and the river beds on either side, so 
that its extension from the first phase 
of 150,000 inhabitants to its eventual 
half-million is south-westward. 

Its anatomy is defined by the main 
distribution roads, one of which serves 


the station and the other is the main 
approach to the capitol. At the head 
of the plan, on the highest ground and 
against a miraculous background of 
Himalayan mountains, is the capitol, 
upon the buildings of which Le 
Corbusier is lavishing his utmost care. 
At the crossing of the two main 
distributor roads is the city centre, 
the heart of the plan. To the left is the 
university and cultural centre, and 
connecting this and the capitol, and 
flowing the length of the main ap- 
proach road, is a city park, echoing on 
a large scale the bands of open space 
that traverse the sectors, and occupy- 
ing the irregular line of an existing 
stream bed. 

This is a combination of rigidity 
with variety that has everything to 
recommend it. The ease of movement 
along the main grid roads can already 
be appreciated, though the grid is not 
everywhere complete, but once within 
a sector they are forgotten because 
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Fig. 2. Typical sector of town plan 


the function of the sector is different, Land Policy and Cost 

The pedestrian here regains his dig- Chandigarh is a town that will be 
nity, and moves peacefully amid the largely occupied by refugees from 
variety and contrast of an urban what is now Pakistan, and the 
development that is a community exigencies of the financial situation 
precinct on a sufficient scale. have forced the Government to sell 
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land freehold. Out of a budget of 
over 10 million, a large proportion is 
to be recovered from the sale of land, 
the price of which therefore includes 
the cost of all services, and an im- 
pressive list of social buildings from 
museumsand theatres, through ranges 
of schools to health centres and 
swimming pools distributed through 
the sectors. The cost is relatively high 
but there is a long waiting list of 
applicants for plots at each announced 
allocation. 

In order to control the character of 
development, we have evolved a 
system of zoning plans upon which is 
shown graphically the building lines, 
building zones, protected areas, trees, 
and so on, and these plans form part 
of the legal conveyance of the land 
and are as binding upon freehold 
owners as are the building by-laws. 
Certain areas along main roads are 
subject to architectural control but 
mainly in respect of height of roof, 
floor levels, and choice of materials. 
We are not great believers in external 
control of architecture. 
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Provision of Dwellings 

Housing, as elsewhere in the world, 
is an unsolved economic problem. 
Cheap brick and cheap building 
labour lighten the task at Chandi- 
garh, but the excessive heat calls for 
high rooms, verandahs or other forms 
of protection against sun, and roof 
terraces upon which to sleep, so that 
what corresponds to a modest family 
house unit in an English new town, 
turns out here to be on the scale of 
Belgrave Square, and with an urban 
character which one looks for in vain 
in English work. 

The Government is building sever- 
al thousand houses for its employees 
in sectors planned entirely for this 
purpose, but although the remainder 
of the town is planned and its social 
buildings such as schools, health 
centres, shopping centres, etc. de- 
signed by the architects, the public 
will be free to build as they choose, 
and it remains to be seen how far the 
example set by the Government will 
be reflected in the town at large. It 
takes many hands to build a city. 


French Views on New Towns 


The French town planning review 
Urbanisme, No. 25-26, 1953, is de- 
voted wholly to new towns, and is a 
notable assembly of information and 
discussion on the subject. The key- 
note of the issue is that it is in many 
cases impossible to adapt the existing 
towns to present-day life—‘‘especially 
the huge, congested capital cities, 
appallingly overcrowded’, Because 
a new life requires a new setting, 
“peoples of very different countries 
are becoming increasingly aware of 
the idea of New Towns.” André 
Siegfried writes on ‘“Towns, Centre of 
Gravity of Modern Civilization” ; 
Pierre Lavedan on “New Towns in 


the Past’’; and Carlos Della Paolera 
(former planner for Buenos Aires) on 
“The Disintegration of Great Cities 
and the Creation of New Towns’. 
There are also well-documented ar- 
ticles on new towns in the USA, the 
USSR, Poland, Yugoslavia, Hol- 
land, Morocco, Australia, India, and 
South America, The longest study is 
of the British garden cities and new 
towns; it is admirably full and 
judiciously critical of ‘one of the 
most remarkable achievements of our 
time’, 

This issue, to which we hope to 
refer again, is indispensable to stu- 
dents of the new town idea. 
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TCPA Club-Room 


The “‘members’ tea-room” at the 
Planning Centre is being re-furnished 
and improved in time for the annual 
meeting of the TCPA on 13 May. It 
will be a pleasant rendezvous for 
members working in or visiting 
central London, and for their friends, 
where lunch and refreshments may 
be obtained at mid-day from Monday 
to Friday, and for an hour or so 
beforeevening meetings at the Centre. 
Home and foreign planning periodi- 
cals will be available, and members 
of the staff will be present to intro- 
duce members to each other if they 
wish and to answer inquiries. All 
members of the Association are 
automatically members of the Club; 
and other persons (for whom the 
subscription is 5s. a year) may be 
nominated by members for election 
by the Club Committee. Meals and 
refreshments are supplied at very 
moderate prices, since the Club will 
not be run for profit, but for the 
convenience and social intercourse of 
members. 

The Club kitchen, it is interesting 
to recall, was equipped as the result 
of a notable demarcation agreement 
by the gas and electricity industries 
before they were nationalized. They 


agreed amicably on the allocation of 
all functions except cooking: so the 
kitchen has both gas and electric 
cookers. Hot water and boiling rings 
were allotted to gas; lighting, cleaning 
and _ refrigeration to electricity. 
Would the nationalized industries 
take the same view ? 


Sizes of Dwellings 


The Minister of Housing has given 
some interesting figures about the 
dwellings built in 1952 (Hansard, 24 
February). The table is shown below. 
It is to be noted that 85-4 per cent of 
the flats had not more than two bed- 
rooms, as compared with 32 per cent 
of houses. Altogether, in flats and 
houses, as many as 42-6 per cent had 
one or two bedrooms. It looks as if we 
are planning for a population with a 
high percentage either of perman- 
ently childless families or of families 
who move house on any change of 
composition. This may be unavoid- 
able; it may even be wise; but we 
should know what we are doing. 


Growing Hops for Export 


Whether alcoholic beverages are 
classed as food or not, the current 
situation in the hops market pro- 
vides food for thought. About 22,000 
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1 bedroom 


2 bedrooms 








3 bedrooms 4 or more 

bedrooms 

o/ 0/ o/ o/ 

/0 /0 /O oO 

No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Total Total Total Total Total 
Houses 4,426 3°3 37,973 28-7 86,179 65-0 3,987 3:0 132,565 
Flats 7,971 24°2 20,168 61-2 4,247 12°9 555 #=1°7 ~©§ 32,941 

Houses and 

Flats 12,397 7°5 58,141 35°1 90,426 54°6 4,542 2-8 165,506 
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acres of our land grow hops. They 


grow more hops than can be used at 


home, and it is now proposed to 
export the surplus. As the crop is 
worth over £300 an acre a year, as 
compared with £30 or so for cereals, 
to export hops, if a market can be 
found, seems to be sound economics. 
But land devoted to hops for export 
can scarcely be said to be producing 
food for home consumption, any 
more than is land devoted to growing 
barley for making whisky for export 
to America. The case illustrates the 
complexity of our island economy. It 
suggests further reflections. An acre 
of land on which fifty men work in a 
factory may turn out goods for export 
to a net output value of £20,000 to 
£25,000; and these men, living near 
their work, may easily be saving 
£1,000 a year in travel costs. This of 
course, is no argument for using for 
industry or housing hop land pro- 
ducing £300 an acre when land with 
a normal farm output of £25 an acre 
is available. But it is another reminder 
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that sound decisions on land use can- 
not be made without costing calcula- 
tions. 


Advertising on Buildings 

Planners and advertisers should 
study the arguments used on both 
sides at the public inquiry into West- 
minster’s decision to ban signs on the 
south side of Trafalgar Square. For 
the City Council, points made were 
that certain signs blocked up windows 
in Grand Buildings, distorted the 
architectural features, or caused 
flashes visible as far off as Marl- 
borough House. One sign “‘offended 
in every way’, including oblitera- 
tionof the sky-line. Trafalgar Square’s 
historical tradition, features of nation- 
al importance, and position at the 
junction of two processional routes 
were cited as arguments for excluding 
advertisements. If at the moment 
Grand Buildings was out of fashion 
architecturally, it might come into 
fashion again. It would not be better 
for being defaced. Gay illuminated 


Illuminated signs in Trafalgar Square 


Advertisers’ Weekly and Terence Wilson 
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signs might be appropriate to shop- 
ping streets; they were not to an 
historical site. The London Society 
and the Society for Prevention of 
Disfigurement gave supporting evi- 
dence on these lines. 

On the other side, the advertising 
organizations argued that the signs 
drew attention in a cheerful way to 
British products. 

Thus there was a double bene- 
fit to Britain’s export trade. In 
this way they were backed up by the 
professor of chemical engineering at 
London University. The injustice of 
depriving owners of buildings of 
large revenues without compensa- 
tion was a point strongly made. Other 
arguments were that the council 
should not override public taste and 
dislike of gloom; that some of the 
signs are needed to show where 
places of business are; that the Square 
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is ‘an island in a sea of trade’’; that 
Nelson would approve of conspicuous 
shipping advertisements and George 
IV of bright lights; and that a public 
opinion poll taken in the Square had 
shown 81 per cent against removal of 
the signs. 

Several witnesses for advertisers, 
however, suggested that the signs 
might be modified. This we think is a 
line that should be followed up. In 
some foreign cities, notably Gothen- 
burg, the colour, design, and placing 
of signs makes them a _ positive 
addition to the attraction of cities at 
night. When all is said in their favour 
the present set of signs in Trafalgar 
Square is a patchy and primitive 
decoration for a great public place. 
Imaginative statesmanship on both 
sides might produce a scheme credit- 
able to British industry and civic 
pride. 


Will children in big cities in future spend the first few years of their lives in three-foot 
square cages? Only in this way can children who have no gardens get fresh air without 
being in danger from passing traffic. This is an example of the heartlessness of too high 


density housing 


Topical Press 
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Topical Press 

Cages for the human young are loaned by 

Chelsea Babies Club to parents who have no 
gardens nearby. 


Class-War in Planning 


In the suburbs, where modern 
town planning began, the density of 
residential zones is in inverse ratio to 
residents’ incomes. Often low-den- 
sity zoning has been a means of ex- 
cluding the “low”. Now that ex- 
tremes of income are being levelled 
out by taxation and welfare measures, 
new development will certainly show 
some levelling out of density stand- 
ards. But the revival of private build- 
ing is revealing that the owner- 
occupier still demands (and gets) a 
fair-sized plot: a sixth to half an acre 
is common, an eighth about his 
minimum. No one need object so 
long as the small-income family is not 
compressed below a decent limit of 
say twelve or fifteen houses an acre, 
or heartlessly ware housed in flats. 

We have a file (thus far secret) 
labelled WHERE THEY LIVE, in 
which we record particulars of the 
areas and persons per residential 
acre of the palaces, country houses, 
town houses, villas, farmsteads, wind- 
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mills, clubs, and shooting lodges of 
the advocates of flat-mindedness and 
high density for the urban masses. If 
they persist in this advocacy, and if 
our file is ever stolen by some pro- 
letarian spokesman, class-war may 
come into planning controversies. 


TCPA Tour in France, 1953 


The French Ministry of Recon- 
struction and Town Planning has 
been very helpful in the arrangements 
for the TCPA tour of Southern 
France (20 September—5 October). 
Useful advice has also been given by 
Professor Greber and Monsieur 
Charles Pranard of the Confedera- 
tion Frangaise pour |’Habitation et 
P Urbanisme. 

The party will be shown Le 
Corbusier’s Unité d’Habitation at 
Marseilles and the vast hydro- 
electric scheme at Donzere-Mon- 
dragon on the Rhone. (See page 245). 


Lionel Pearson 


The death of Lionel Pearson, 
FRIBA in March deprived the archi- 
tectural and planning world of a most 
lovable personality. In his distin- 
guished work as a partner in the firm 
of Adams, Holden and Pearson he 
specialized on hospital planning; and 
it was appropriate and moving that 
the memorial service to him was held 
in the chapelof Westminster Hospital, 
one of his own designs. A tribute to 
him written by Mr Muirhead Bone 
was read by Mr Chas M. Power. 

In recent years Lionel Pearson had 
been a very active member of the 
Executive of the TCPA, taking a 
special interest in the character of 
housing redevelopment in cities. He 
fought hard for the inclusion of some 
cottages with small gardens in the 
rebuilding of Southwark, and for the 
reduction of density in the housing 
scheme. His sincere human sympathy 
and persuasive charm will be sadly 
missed. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CROFTING 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


Which is basically the stronger—a peasant economy or a television 
football-pools economy? Does the survival of the one matter to the 
other? Here is one view on this controversial subject. We shall be 


glad of others. 


population of Scotland includes 

130,000 people who speak a 
second language, and that 6,000 of 
them do not speak English at all. The 
latter cccupy the remoter fringes of 
the Highlands and Islands, leading a 
simple form of life which has re- 
mained practically unchanged for 
hundreds of years. The bi-lingual and 
versatile remainder constitute a link 
between the unhurrying stability of 
this primitive world and that larger 
one which every day grows more 
hazardously modern. 

At the modern end the remoteness 
of the Gaelic language is at least 
equalled by the distance of the croft- 
ing outlook. One of the effects of the 
Industrial Revolution was to concen- 
trate the greater part of the national 
wealth in large towns. Another was to 
establish the conviction that the one 
and only way of obtaining food was to 
have it grown by an outside specialist 
called a farmer. This person’s job was 
to deliver the goods, not direct to the 
consumer, but to a complex network 
known as the transport system. This is 
modern civilization. This is life. 
Ridiculous to think of a man deliver- 
ing his produce to his own doorstep— 
let alone supplying his own fuel and 
weaving his own cloth! Identified at 
the most as a picturesque anachron- 
ism, the Highland croft is not 
thought to matter to the national 
economy. 

But to the small landholder at the 
thinly populated end the security of 
crofting has always been the thing 


I 1s not widely known that the 
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which mattered most. The inventions 
of science, come as they might, had to 
be made to serve that basic economy 
which a resourceful and level-headed 
people had worked out. Those who 
prefer anachronisms to stay as pictur- 
esque as possible may see cause for 
regret in the installation of the 
modern cooker where smouldering 
peats once graced an open hearth, 
but these changes are only superficial. 

“I firmly believe that every man in 
the Highland areas should have a 
piece of land,” declared Mr Grimond, 
M.P. for Orkney and Shetland, in a 
recent debate. So firmly was this be- 
lief shared by some men resident in 
the Knoydart area four years ago 
that they made a dramatic attempt at 
land seizure by staking out ground 
on the estate which they considered 
suitable for holdings. The case went 
against them, of course, but it was not 
so much the legal issues which were 
fought out as the question of small- 
and large-scale management of land. 
“I regret the nature of my report,” 
concluded the Commissioner ap- 
pointed to investigate the best means 
of securing the full development of 
Knoydart, “as I am well aware that 
the natural instinct of Highlanders is 
to have their own individual hold- 
ings, rather than to enter wage- 
earning employment, but I cannot 
see that it would be in their interests 
to recommend the development of 
such holdings in Knoydart.” The 
claimants’ contention was that they 
could judge the soundness of such a 
venture best, but the affair gradually 
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A typical country scene in the Hebrides 


died down to the wage-earning em- 
ployment level. 

The settling of an important test- 
case did not, however, dispel a grow- 
ing feeling that a vital spark had been 
unnecessarily stamped out. ‘“‘Croft- 
ing should be thought of as a means of 
cultivating qualities in persons before 
other considerations,” a Highland 
planning consultant pointed out. 
And what qualities! A nation so de- 
pendent on its merchant navy can 
little afford to let its pool of intrepid 
Hebridean fishermen diminish. Yet 
the tragedy is that some of the finest 
seamen alive are being forced to be- 
come longshoremen. The spirit of 
the Vikings is still there, but the vital 
harbours and communications, which 
the central government alone can 
provide, have been too much ex- 
posed to continual economy cuts. 
While the qualities of the Highlander 
have been an acknowledged buttress 
of national life, the need to maintain 
the distant communities from which 


Fox Photos 


he derives has been overlooked. 

About the spirit of the Vikings, 
incidentally, there is rather more 
behind that than meets the eye. The 
hidden springs have been revealed 
quite plainly in Dr J. de Castro’s 
recently published book Geography of 
Hunger. Fish-eating made the Vikings 
what they were, just as lack of access 
to animal foods made the Pygmies— 
pygmies. The North-West High- 
lands are in one of the world’s protein 
belts; the spring-head of Gaelic 
culture has been quality in nutrition. 
In the enlightened aftermath which 
should follow a flamboyant ‘“‘con- 
quest of Nature” superficially suc- 
cessful but in many respects self- 
destructive, the teachings of the eco- 
logically successful peoples would be 
of special value. 

There are some indications that the 
process of trial and error is creating 
the perspective necessary to see the 
long-term limitations behind the 
temporary successes. Agricultural 
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mechanization, for instance, might 
have its opponents, but the fact that 
it worked was good enough for most 
people. Quite recently, however, 
certain misgivings have been ex- 
pressed in circles whose hard-headed- 
ness is beyond question. ‘Farmers’ 
powers of resistance to economic 
depression have been very consider- 
ably reduced,” was the conclusion 
reached in an article in the Westminster 
Bank Review dealing with the increas- 
ing rate of investment in machinery 
and with the tremendous rise in 
operating costs (from £8} million in 
1938 to £92 million in 1951). The 
Agricultural Correspondent of The 
Scotsman, who had the previous week 
made a point of emphasizing the 
dangers our island farming faces in 
the event of an emergency in which 
oil supplies were threatened, im- 
mediately devoted an extra long 
article to the subject, while the 
Scottish Farmer, in a leading article, 
shared his conviction that there was 
much food for thought. 

The crofter, who is not exactly 
heavily mechanized, is not com- 
mitted. The application of hydro- 
electricity is as yet confined mainly to 
the lighting of houses. Production 
difficulties and rising prices have pre- 
vented a flood of gadgets, the salient 
feature of which is that they have to 
be paid for in soil productivity, thus 
obliging the cultivator to sell off more 
and more of the produce which makes 
the life worth while. 

The tide of self-sufficiency, it is be- 
coming increasingly realized, cannot 
be stayed. Overseas suppliers, faced 
with growing demands at home, are 
unable to keep us going on the old 
scale. Even the most faithful are ex- 
periencing far-reaching changes— 
New Zealand, for instance, has had to 
introduce a Land Settlement Pro- 
motion Bill, and although the already 
settled have expressed themselves as 
strongly in favour of the status quo it 
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appears inevitable that closer settle- 
ment must take place. 

The wise statesman who recog- 
nizes the pressure of approaching 
changes and is able to secure adequate 
preparations in advance is com- 
paratively rare. The build-up of 
Great Britain’s place as the work- 
shop of the world has been too formid- 
able to encourage sweeping challenge. 
It would be a very bold representa- 
tive of the people who confronted the 
realms of television and football pools 
with the pronouncement that we 
must switch to a peasant economy. 

No such qualms were demon- 
strated, however, at the lively Danish- 
Orcadian conference held at Kirk- 
wall in July 1952. The Danes came 
over in strength and talked about the 
problems of subsistence farming as if 
this were civilization. Denmark’s 
many excellent reclamation schemes 
were discussed fully, and the visitors 
expressed the belief that what we 
needed more than anything was a 
thorough-going land settlement 
policy, together with a much stronger 
emphasis on rural education. A good 
deal of time was devoted to the 
shelter-belt question, the neglect of 
which had been made so apparent in 
the Orkney hurricane earlier in the 
year. Even in the Faroes tree-plant- 
ing has been going forward. Fortu- 
nately our own delegates had some 
interesting news too. Mr J. W. L. 
Zehetmayr, of the Forestry Com- 
mission, described techniques used 
in getting trees established in high 
and exposed places, and on deep 
peat. 

And here we come to something 
which is likely to be not only a key 
development in the North-West, but 
a major feature in the future of Scot- 
land. “We shall change the face of 
the Highlands,” said a Forestry 
Commission spokesman __ recently. 
While the economic importance of 
forestry need not be stressed, the 
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amenity value of trees is high enough 
to affect the depopulation issue quite 
considerably. The Earl of Home, 
Minister of State for Scottish Affairs, 
who told the conference of the need to 
arrest depopulation, has shown a 
most positive appreciation of the 
possibilities. He has announced that 
the authorities are considering switch- 
ing a proportion of their planting 
programme in the next ten years from 
the best land in the Highlands to the 
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worst. They believe that if planting 
could be done in conjunction with the 
crofting communities they would get 
the maximum social and economic 
advantage. In other words, Nature’s 
most constructive capitalist—the 
green leaf—will be harnessed for 
greater soil productivity, while those 
who seek for homes will find a graci- 
ous setting instead of derelict and 
wind-swept land. It is a prospect the 
130,000 can view with approval. 


A Norfolk Barn 


Norfolk is not rich in great and 
splendid mediaeval barns—such as 
may be found in Gloucestershire and 
East Somerset—but the small tithe 
barn at Dersingham, the parish next 
to Sandringham, is a building of 
character and interest. It is a barn of 
many materials—brick, chalk, and 
carstone. Some of the stone is laid 
with mortar and garretted, while 


other is laid without mortar. The 
crowsteps are of course distinctive. 
The stone in the end of the south 
gable is quaintly inscribed. 

o> 7 

IVLY 

THE 31 
—an example of very precise dating. 

J. Ww. 
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A THIRD GARDEN CITY? 


We asked a number of people, most of them experienced in estate 
development, to comment on the proposal for a third private- 
enterprise garden city put forward by Professor Stanley Fevons in 
our March issue. Following are the comments. 


Sir Eric Macfadyen : 


The first two garden cities were formed to put Ebenezer Howard’s ideas on 
the map. It was a bold and original conception that a new community could be 
established in an old country and even could be made in time, to pay for itself. 
He had no doubts as to this and saw that, starting with a clean slate, a better 
distribution of industry could be planned which would not only be productively 
efficient but would improve social conditions, in an environment combining 
many of the advantages of town and country life. It was of the essence of his 
conception that his towns were to be complete communities, protected from 
overgrowth and in contact with rural life. In the circumstances of his day 
this type of development could not be realized except through the ownership 
of the city, and of its surrounding agricultural belt, by a farsighted land- 
owner. Hence his two garden city companies. 

All these ideas were derided by practical people as visionary and unwork- 
able. The real significance of Letchworth and Welwyn was that each in turn 
demonstrated the practicability and the wisdom of the policy of town and 
country planning. Their success resulted in town and country planning be- 
coming the law of the land. 

To follow Howard’s model of a private enterprise town, founded on phil- 
anthropy and 5 per cent would hardly be possible today. The farsighted and 
public-spirited investors whom he gathered together have no counterparts 
today; we are told that only sixty taxpayers in the United Kingdom have 
incomes of over £6,000 after tax. Even fifty years ago it took an Ebenezer 
Howard to find the money for First Garden City Ltd—whose subscribed 
capital has at no time exceeded £450,000. A third garden city, designed for a 
population of 80,000, if we are to judge by the experience of the new towns, 
would have to see its way to say twenty times as much capital. The profits made 
at Letchworth from gas and electricity and ploughed back into development 
over two generations would now be diverted to the nationalized authorities. 
Trading profits such as were made at Welwyn and similarly utilized to supple- 
ment subscribed capital could not begin to bridge the gap. It is not possible 
to envisage the necessary finance for a third garden city being made available 
today unless with Government backing. 

What case can be made for an authorized association, with perhaps a token 
amount of private investment in its equity, having a large capital placed at its 
disposal by Government to spend on a new town in competition with Govern- 
ment’s own new towns? How would the association town differ from corpora- 
tion towns? Is it possible to argue the case on planning grounds now that full 
planning powers exist and are vested in the Ministry and the county councils? 
I believe there is a case, however, and I should like to see one made, on 
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financial grounds. The high cost of the new towns is certainly one of the 
factors contributing to the present reaction against the policy of building more. 
In alliance with a sympathetic county council I believe an authorized associa- 
tion, deliberately aiming at much more gradual development of its new com- 
munity (and communities are organisms, which suffer from forced growth) 
could achieve results at a far lower cost than a corporation—and possibly 
more acceptable results. There is no doubt that sane density planning is in 
danger of going by default. I would like to see Professor Stanley Jevons carry 
his proposal further. 


Mr Ff. W. Laing, CBE: 


It is my feeling that the present would be an inopportune time to press for 
a third garden city, seeing the nation is already engaged with twelve, what are 
called ‘“‘new towns’’, although as Professor Jevons correctly points out, they 
are not really new, but are extensions to small existing towns. 

I have visited some of these, and on doing so felt that the work of Ebenezer 
Howard and yourself is bearing fruit in these twelve Government new towns, 
although they are not proceeding exactly on the same lines as Letchworth and 
Welwyn. 

It may be found by experience, that to attach a new town to an existing 
small town, has some advantages, and certainly in two years, time will prove 
whether this is so or not. 


Mr Henry W. Wells, FRICS: 


I would be the last person to pour cold water on Professor Jevons’ plea for a 
third private enterprise garden city. My remarks are designed to emphasize 
the enormous difficulties which promoters of such a scheme would be faced 
with at the present time. Nor do I wish to suggest that these difficulties could 
not be overcome, or that a change of national economic circumstances would 
not remove many of them. 

First, the purpose of a new town is the decentralization of industry and 
people from large cities, and London in particular. There is a greater chance of 
attaining this objective if the development is in the hands of a Government- 
sponsored corporation, because the movement of industry and population 
requires the closest co-operation and co-ordination of Government depart- 
ments and the local authorities, and their support. It is true that liaison with, 
and support of, the Government might be obtained by a private enterprise 
new town, but this would remove much of the freedom of action which is the 
main advantage of private enterprise, and I do not think that a private enter- 
prise new town supported by the Government could ever be as effective as a 
town developed under the direct control of the Government. 

Second, I am now convinced that a new town must aim at a population of 
not less than 50,000 if it is to support a shopping and social centre worthy of 
the name of “‘town centre’. This means that the new town must have a call 
on an enormous amount of capital, even if it doesn’t require to use this all at 
once. Furthermore, in the early days a great deal of this capital must of neces- 
sity be spent on housing to bring workers to the area. This form of development 
is not nowadays remunerative. Quite a time must elapse before land values 
have been established at a sufficient level to show a profit. A private enterprise 
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new town may well find, therefore, that it has to carry several millions of dead 
capital for a number of years. 

Third, the framework of basic services, e.g., main drainage, water mains, 
sewage works, must be planned and provided in the early stages having regard 
to the ultimate size of the town. This calls for complicated financial arrange- 
ments between the developing authority and the authority whose statutory 
obligation it is to provide these services. A private enterprise new town would, 
I feel certain, find itself forced to carry the heavy cost of this work, thus reliev- 


ing the ratepayer of his proper responsibility. It is true that in the case of 


Welwyn this difficulty was surmounted, but the costs of providing these basic 
services were in those days very much less than they are today, when the 
figures are astronomical. 

Fourth, I do not believe that we can put the clock back. Present circum- 
stances are wholly different from the times in which Letchworth and Welwyn 
were launched. In those days there was always a pool of building labour, and 
materials did not have to be controlled in the national interest, nor of course, 
was there control of the location of industry. Private enterprise in any form 
can only happily subsist if it has a reasonable amount of freedom. Unless and 
until the economic state of the country permits of that freedom, I cannot see 
major real estate development being undertaken except through quasi- 
Government agency. 

Finally, it is common knowledge that there-is a great shortage of risk capital 
in the country. I therefore do not think that under present circumstances, or 
in the foreseeable future, it will be possible to raise even the 15 or 20 per cent 
of the total capital required from the public, particularly if—as suggested by 
Professor Jevons—the dividend were limited to 4 or 5 per cent. 


Mr John F. Eccles, OBE (former Managing Director, Welwyn Garden City Ltd) : 


I am afraid my view is bound to be discouraging for a number of reasons. 
For an enterprise of this nature and magnitude to succeed depends on a set of 
conditions, very few of which I think are likely to be favourable at the present 
time. 

Let us look at what is involved today in such a proposition: 

(a) The right site. 

(b) The power to acquire that site. 

(c) Relations with the Ministry of Housing and Local Government. 

(d) Relations with the Treasury. 

(e) Relations with the county authority. 

( f) Relations with the local authority. 

(g) Arrangements with some regional sewage and drainage authority. 

(h) Relations with gas, electricity, and water national or regional boards. 

(i) Arrangements with national transport boards and the Ministry of 

Transport. 

(j) Arrangements with the Board of Trade to facilitate the establishment 

of industries. 

(k) The provision of substantial capital at the suggested limited dividend 

of 4 per cent or 5 per cent. 

These are a few of the major questions involved in this proposal, nearly all 
of which are bound up today with vastly more red tape and worship at the 
altar of the Great God PLANNING, to an extent which, if they had existed in 
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Sir Ebenezer Howard’s day, would have led him to despair of doing anything. 
Moreover, all the officials of all the ministries and authorities down to the most 
junior planner would always know more about everything than those under- 
taking the real responsibilities. 

Whilst one admires much of the work of the new towns, there is also much 
associated with them that makes one despair and, judging by the amount of 
frustration which can be created by over-elaborate procedure and multi- 
tudinous consultation with committees by the dozen, it is perhaps remarkable 
that some of them have made even the progress which they have, despite the 
supposed advantage that they started as virtually Government promoted 
and fostered institutions. 

I can see little hope of a company or a co-operative society making any 
satisfactory headway under these extraordinary modern conditions. This being 
the age in this country when enterprise and initiative seems to be regarded as 
of less importance than making sure that everything that is done is painfully 
planned to perfection (a hopelessly unattainable objective in any case) it is, I 
think, wiser to leave the new towns to the Government institutions which have 
been provided for the purpose. 

Although the unpractical nature of the financial provisions of the 1947 
Town and Country Planning Act is now apparent to everyone, there can be no 
guarantee that another group of air-borne people with “bright ideas”’ about 
the handling of the land problem may not arise and bring in equally absurd 
legislation at a later date to the discomfiture of a private company building a 
garden city. 

Again, a future Minister of Housing and Local Government may dislike 
the possible success of such a new garden city and take departmental action to 
hamstring its work or public action to expropriate it. The political and moral 
atmosphere of Great Britain is today in my humble view entirely untrust- 
worthy. 

Finally, the amount of capital required for such an enterprise would have 
to be substantial even with partial Government finance. The latter would 
probably tie a millstone round the neck of the entrepreneurs, leaving the 
providers of the private capital with very little security if the new town did 
not develop rapidly and profitably from the outset. 

Furthermore, I have no doubt whatever that the idea of limited dividend is 
psychologically inapt. I am personally no dyed-in-the-wool individualist but 
on the other hand the absence of real material incentive typified by the limited 
dividend outlook will never in my view conduce to the most efficient handling 
of the problems involved. 

The first need before a third privately built garden city could be con- 
templated is, I think, a substantial change in the political, economic, and 
intellectual climate of the country. But perhaps I have become prematurely 
old-fashioned ! 


Mr C. B. Purdom: 


Although I am entirely ins ympathy with Professor Jevons’ ideas as expressed 
in his article I do not think they are practicable. The proposed repeal of the 
development values legislation does, indeed, make practicable large-scale 
private initiative in land development, but as the development of a garden city 
puts the public interest before profit I do not think it can be done by private 
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capital unless one or more people who can afford it find sufficient capital to 
finance the enterprise and are content to wait for a return. Both Letchworth 
and Welwyn Garden City have proved the financial soundness of garden city 
development; but they have also shown that adequate capital resources are 
necessary from the start and that there is an interval of some years before the 
capital values created become productive. 

I think there would be advantages in private enterprise being engaged in 
such an enterprise because the centralized official policies to which the new 
town corporations are subject are not only inflexible but too often mistaken. 
It was a great pity that the Reith Committee’s recommendation that ‘‘author- 
ized associations” should be allowed to build new towns was not adopted. 

I find official policy upon housing and town development to be infused with 
old-fashioned doctrinaire notions and to lack the creative energy required for 
such large enterprises as new town building. 


Professor W. A. Robson: 


The proposal has much to commend it, provided that certain safeguards 
against profiteering in ground rents or building leases are laid down. We ought 
to welcome an initiative of this kind as an alternative method of evolving 
garden cities while supporting the policy of entrusting most of these projects 
to development corporations appointed by the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government and financed from the Exchequer. 

It should not Le assumed that building firms or profit-making companies 
are either the necessary or desirable sources of support for a proposal of this 
kind. In other countries, such as Sweden, trade unions and the co-operative 
movement play an important part in housing and I should like to see an 
attempt made in this country to persuade the co-operative movement and the 
trade unions to provide some of the capital required for a garden city. The 
Co-operative Permanent Building Society might also be interested in such a 
venture. By enlisting the support of voluntary organizations of these kinds 
one would hope to evoke from them much more than mere money: ideas, 
enthusiasm, exceptional efforts by the workpeople engaged in constructing 
the town. A permeation by the spirit of co-operation of the whole enterprise 
might also perhaps be attained. One may add to these the potential advantages 
of diversity, of decentralization of control, which might also contribute to the 
value of the result. It may be necessary for the Ministry to exercise the strict 
control over the development corporations of which one hears a good deal, 
but the method now proposed would certainly offer opportunities for greater 
freedom from ministerial control. 


Mr D. VW. Lloyd (Cambridge) : 


This is, in many ways, an admirable suggestion, but before any site is 
determined I hope due consideration will be given to a factor which seems to 
have been quite overlooked in the past, namely the position of the new town in 
relation to the existing pattern of settlement. 

The basic function of a town is surely that of trade: marketing, retail 
distribution, and the provision of services. At the lowest level it is the exercise 
of this function which distinguishes the small town from the large village. At 





higher levels other functions, such as heavy industry, the accommodation of 
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tourists or a university, may assume greater significance to the outside world. 
But basically it is the ability of a town to attract trade from surrounding 
districts and to resist the pull of neighbouring centres upon its own population 
which is the measure of its relative importance. It is by this yardstick that the 
commercial success or failure of the existing New Towns will ultimately be 
measured. . . 

In a developed country like Britain, almost every good town site is already 
occupied by a town, and wherever there is need for an urban centre one has 
generally grown up. If a comparatively new town has taken firm root, then it 
is probably at the expense of an older centre, such as Warwick, once a vigorous 
county town, now quite overshadowed by Leamington. 

Nevertheless, there still remain in this country some fairly wide areas which 
lack a good town focus. Mr Jevons mentions two: the district beyond Ayles- 
bury and the line of the railway through Reading and Newbury and beyond. 
In the former area there is virtually no effective urban centre in the whole 
wide area between Aylesbury, Northampton, Banbury,. and Bedford. 
Buckingham is too small; Brackley is moribund, and Bletchley , though grow- 
ing, has hardly yet achieved an urban character. The last two seem at first 
sight the best sites for new development; Bletchley because of its unrivalled 
communications and Brackley also because of its focal position, and the fact 
that it possesses a centuries-old, if dormant, urban tradition. Buckingham, 
for several reasons, is less suitable. Between Reading and Newbury there is 
only one possible site, Aldermaston, about eight miles from each town. Any- 
where else on the direct line between these two towns would be too near 
either. Beyond Newbury, however, there is a stretch of about thirty-two miles 
to the next centre of importance, Devizes. Neither Hungerford nor Marl- 
borough are really effective as shopping centres, and, since neither seems, on 
the face of it, suitable for large expansion, there appears to be a case for an 
entirely new town. 

The site is obvious—Savernake. On the edge of the forest, on land of pre- 
sumably low quality, around a railway junction where a few adjacent houses 
hardly compose a village. This is truly a virgin site. But such opportunities are 
rare, and far greater care will have to be taken than in the past over the siting 
of such new towns as may be required, and far more effort devoted to making 
existing urban centres fulfil their basic function more effectively by the infusion 
of more population and occupational opportunities. In this way decentraliza- 
tion can really benefit the “reception” areas as well as those which are to be 
relieved of their congestion. 


Editorial Comment : 


The balance of competent opinion seems heavily against the present 
practicability of a private-enterprise new town. So it was, of course, in 1903, 
when Letchworth was started; and again in 1919 when Howard bought the 
land for Welwyn. Nevertheless, the adverse opinion that was wrong then 
(not so very wrong, since both the garden cities needed exceptional luck as 
well as passionate devotion to get through) may be right now. 

Our own view is that the adverse opinion is correct and that it would be 
almost impossible under present conditions to raise the equity capital for a 
private enterprise new town in Britain, Finance by the State, however, might 
be accompanied by development corporations with a somewhat freer hand 
than at present. 
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STREET FURNITURE IN NEW TOWNS 


A description of the efforts now being made to improve the design of 


items appearing in the street scene. 


HE RAPID growth of road trans- 
port and other forms of com- 
munication over the past fifty 
years has led to a haphazard sprout- 
ing of street furniture of conflicting 
shape, size, style, and colour that now 
almost entirely defeats its primary 
object. It has led to the confusion of 
road-user and pedestrian alike and 
largely contributes to untidiness in 
our streets and countryside. 

During this period the need was 
arising for more and more street 
furniture, for more telephone kiosks, 
traffic signs and directions, more 
pedestrian refuges, shelters, and street 
lighting. And because there was little 
liaison between the organizations 
responsible for providing them they 
were often placed at the most con- 


by GEORGE WILLIAMS 


venient point in the street without 

regard to what was already there. 
On the score of accident preven- 

tion alone, a drastic review ci the 


’ present state of affairs is long overdue, 


buttoarchitects, designers, and groups 
of independent persons intent on pre- 
serving the amenities of our cities, 
towns, and villages the design and 
siting of street furniture have for 
many years been matters for com- 
plaint. 


Multiplicity of Objects 

Street furniture may in the normal 
course be ordered and erected by a 
number of different authorities, both 
local and national. This list of items, 
by no means exhaustive, will serve to 
show the complexity of types and to 


Confusion and untidiness resulting from the sprouting of street furniture 


of conflicting styles 
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R. Winkler, Switzerland 


A Swiss petrol station designed by R. Winkler, architect. The graceful twin-armed steel 
lighting columns show the typical elegance of the new Swiss street equipment 


indicate the authorities responsible: 

Traffic signs, signals, beacons 

Street lighting standards 

Bollards 

Guard rails 

Bus shelters and queue barriers 

Public conveniences 

Seats 

Storage bins for road materials 

Litter baskets and bins 

Electrical transmission poles 

Telephone and police boxes 

Postal pillar boxes 

Fire alarm posts 

Street name plates and numbers 

There is an urgeni necessity for a 

properly co-ordinated street furni- 
ture policy which will make for unity 
of all items contributing to the street 
scene. The solution does not lie in 
standardization. The first step is to 
recognize that there is both a problem 
and an opportunity whenever a piece 
of street furniture is ordered. 


Example of London Transport 


The London Transport Executive 
quickly realized this when it com- 


menced its work in 1933. The co- 
ordination of many different items 
coming for the first time under one 
control was no easy task, but a sound 
design policy, successfully applied, has 
resulted in one satisfactory solution to 
a very general design problem. This 
has been achieved by ensuring that 
every item whatever its purpose is 
well designed down to the smallest 
detail, yet shares a common style 
with the other equipment. The re- 
sults of this work stand as an example 
to those responsible for the design 
and siting of street furniture. 


Who Decides? 


Since street furniture is essentially 
a part of the “‘civic design” problem 
of architecture and landscape for 
which the city or county architect is 
responsible, then its design and selec- 
tion should perhaps come under his 
control, although in the matter of 
street lighting and other items requir- 
ing supply services collaboration with 
the appropriate authority is obviously 
essential. 
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Stanton Ironuorks Co Lid 


Elegant prestressed concrete 25 ft column for 

Class A roads. This is in production with 

brackets offering a variety of design and 
outreach 

Information received from some of 
the new towns shows that those 
responsible are not making the same 
kind of snap decisions that have only 
too often in the past been taken by 
some insensitive committee resulting 
in the bad designs which we are 
forced to look at every day of our 
lives. A great deal of thought is being 
given to selection and siting and to the 
effect of each item or group of items 
on the architectural scene. 

Even where the architect or en- 
gineer has no control over the design 
of standard equipment such as tele- 
phone kiosks, posting boxes, and 
electrical switch gear, the authority 
concerned is more often than not col- 
laborating to find a suitable site. One 
corporation has been permitted to 
influence to some extent the design 
and siting of electric sub-stations, 
and in the case of gas governor kiosks 
both colour scheme and siting were 
agreed with the regional gas board. 
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Crawley, Harlow, and Hatfield 


The Crawley Development Cor- 
poration has spared no effort in a 
study of the problem, influencing the 
design of manufacturers’ products 
and preparing special designs where 
suitable items were not available. 
The Tarslag 15 foot reinforced con- 
crete lighting columns, of elegant and 
straightforward design, are fitted with 
horizontal lanterns for streets and a 
post top type of vertical lantern for 
squares and closes. At the entrances 
to neighbourhoods a notice board is 
mounted in a well designed tubular 
frame and shows the neighbourhood 
plan and its relationship to the town 
as a whole. Street name plates are of 
pressed silicon aluminium, with 4 in. 
lettering in black on a white ground, 
and below is a coloured band on 
which is written the neighbourhood 
name. 

Harlow uses a special alphabet but 
designed within Ministry of Trans- 
port recommendations for road name 
signs; and for Hatfield a stamped 
aluminium plate will be attached to 
a concrete standard of good shape 
mounted just inside the pavement 
at headlamp level except in the town 
centre. This will prove a boon to the 
motorist who normally has to peer 
all over the place in his search for his 
destination to the annoyance of other 
road users. 


Availability of Good Types 


But the greatest difficulty besetting 
the architect is the almost complete 
lack of good available street furniture. 
An examination of manufacturers’ 
current ranges has in the past led to 
the discovery of very few items that 
are not out of place in the intimate 
street scene both in old towns and 
modern housing estates, where the 
architectural scale can so easily be 
destroyed. The need for lamp posts, 
seats, litter bins, and shelters that will 
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blend with and not dominate the 
street scene in the new towns has 
become so acute that the architect is 
often forced to adopt the uneconomic 
solution of preparing special designs. 
It is understandable that the manu- 
facturer is unable. to satisfy the de- 
mand of a single development cor- 
poration except at a very high cost to 
the buyer. He must see a return for the 
very considerable outlay on moulds 
and jigs for his standard designs and 
must spread it over the largest pos- 
sible production in order to market 
his products at a competitive price. 


Function of the C.O.1.D. 


These difficulties point once again 
to the need for a sound design policy 
in industry and a proper relationship 
between the producer and consumer 
in which the basic requirements can, 
in the common interests, be deter- 
mined and the best possible arrange- 
ments made to meet them. The 
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Council of Industrial Design is 
pledged to promote this relationship 
by its terms of reference—to encour- 
age by all practicable means the im- 
provement of design in the products 
of British industry. The Council’s 
work in selecting the industrial ex- 
hibits for the Festival of Britain pro- 
vided an opportunity for detailed 
discussions on matters of design with 
many hundreds of manufacturers in 
almost every industrial field and led 
to the selection of street furniture for 
the South Bank and Lansbury. 

At about the same time it was 
realized that the Council, after seven 
years’ experience in dealing with 
manufacturers’ design problems, was 
in a good position to continue the 
work of the Royal Fine Art Com- 
mission, who in order to improve the 
daytime appearance of street lighting 
assumed, immediately after the war, 
the responsibility of examining on 
behalf of the Ministry of Transport 


This reinforced concrete column was selected as a Festival of Britain exhibit on the South 
Bank and also for installation at Lansbury. The designer, A. M. Rankin, was also responsible 


for the complementary 15 ft columns installed at Crawley 
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Swedish Scciety of Arts and Crafts 


Concrete flower urns are painted different colours with white rims in a Stockholm square. 
Local authorities in this country are now using similar bowls in streets and squares 


the designs of lighting columns. 
Under this arrangement the Minis- 
try did not accept any lighting in- 
stallations on trunk roads for pur- 
poses of contribution unless the 
designs had first been approved by 
the Commission. 

Towards the end of 1951, there- 
fore, it was agreed that although the 
Commission should continue to be 
responsible for advising public and 
quasi-public bodies on the selection 
of street lighting equipment for par- 
ticular places or areas where ques- 
tions of public amenity or artistic 
importance were involved, the Coun- 
cil of Industrial Design should take 
over the responsibility of advising 
manufacturers on matters affecting 
the design of their standard products 


and for maintaining a record of 
approved designs. 


The Street Furniture Committee 


Consequently, in January 1952 
the Council set up its Street Furniture 
Committee to examine designs sub- 
mitted by manufacturers. Negotia- 
tions with them involving discussion 
at the design stages and in some cases 
the recommendation of consultant 
architects and designers, have re- 
sulted in a marked improvement in 
the general standard of design of 
lighting columns and brackets in 
concrete and steel for class “A” and 
class ‘‘B”’ roads. Other materials are 
under consideration by manufactu- 
rers and development associations. 
There are at the present time some 
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IN TOWN OR COUNTRY 
GOOD STREET LIGHTING IS ESSENTIAL 


Sieray Sodium 
Lighting in the 
new town of 
Bracknell 
installed by 


Siemens i wi £ 


If it’s 
lEMEN 


“SERA 


you can 
depend on it 


@ FLUORESCENT 
@ MERCURY 
@ SODIUM 


PLANNED LIGHTING by SIEMENS 

may be the solution to your lighting problems. 

Expert lighting engineers are ready to advise, 
and without obligation. 


SIEMENS ELECTRIC LAMPS & SUPPLIES LIMITED, 38/9 UPPER THAMES ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
Branches: Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, Sheffield 
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130 new designs recorded on the 
Council’s approved list in which the 
class “A” column ranks for Ministry 
of Transport contribution, but to 
avoid hardship to those manu- 
facturers who have considerable 
orders outstanding and to lessen the 
difficulties involved in the manu- 
facture of new moulds, the designs 
originally passed by the Royal Fine 
Art Commission are also acceptable 
to the Ministry for the time being. 


Outdoor Seats: a Competition 


The Council’s interest in street 
furniture, however, is by no means 
confined to street lighting and it is 
hoped to extend its influence to other 
items as and when the opportunity 
occurs. One such opportunity—to 
improve the design of outdoor seats— 
has recently been taken, and the 
Council, in collaboration with the 
Corporation of Birmingham, is organ- 
izing a manufacturers’ competition 
to be judged in May this year. En- 
tries, which are to conform to one or 
more of six main categories and be 
presented in full size prototype or 
mock-up form, will be on view in an 
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open air exhibition in the Whitehall 
section of the Embankment Gardens, 
London, from 5 to 16 May inclusive. 

In judging the entries, credit will 
be given for sound and economical 
construction and for convenience in 
use. Preference will be given to de- 
signs that are contemporary in style 
and any material or combination of 
materials and appropriate method of 
construction may be used, but a 
design in reproduction of a historic 
style is not likely to win a diploma. 
Competitors have been asked to pay 
special attention to design for com- 
fort and it is hoped that in a majority 


‘of workaday types there will be some 


of a gay and ornamental character 
without departing from good sense. 


Hopes for Better Design 


In these ways, then, it is hoped 
gradually to raise the standard of 
design in street furniture. The day 
when every good item is available to 
order is probably yet far distant..It 
will grow nearer as an appreciation of 
good design spreads throughout the 
industries involved and as the demand 
for it increases. 


Surroundings Uphold Man 


“In all but the lowest stages of culture the normally constituted man is 
comforted and upheld in his self-respect by ‘decent surroundings’ and by 


999 


exemption from ‘menial offices’.”—THORNSTEIN VEBLEN: Theory of the Lesiure 


Class (1899). 


Nevinson on Chicago (c.1920) 


“If Christ came to Chicago when I did he would first have stopped the 
noise and then washed the city. Americans enjoy noise, for though they are a 
leisurely and unbusinesslike people, they think noise is evidence of bustle 
and vitality. In Chicago they cultivate noise at its best, for the city specially 
prides itself on a business reputation. It is cut to pieces by shrieking and 
roaring railways, on the flat and overhead.”—n. w. NEvINSON: Fire of Life 


(1935). 
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SAVE YOUR SIGHT BY 
BETTER LIGHT 


G.V.D. stands for all that is best-in lighting, i.e., for light that is glareless, 
shadowless and evenly diffused, and for producing this in the most efficient, 
and economical manner. 


The G.V.D. SYSTEM treats lighting as a means 
to an end, namely, to enable you to see your sur- 
roundings clearly and comfortably, and not just 
to see how many lamps and fittings we can persuade 
you to use. 


Many people have a mistaken idea that the more artificial 
light one has the better one can see—so One can, momen- 
tarily, as one can with a magnifying glass; but if we use this 
continuously we shall soon lose the power to see normally 
without it. Therefore, let us use no more artificial light than 
is necessary for clear and comfortable vision. 

What is wanted is not light with a kick to it, but rather light 
that is cool and soft on the eye, while still enabling us to see 
everything clearly. 

How many of us, now wearing glasses, would love to be 
able to dispense with them—yet more than ever are being 
worn today. 











WE STILL NEITHER USE NOR RECOMMEND 
FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


and it is interesting to note that the French Government, after long and thorough 
research, has prohibited its use in schools. 

Among the places where good lighting is most vital are the home, the nursery, 
and the school, for the eyes of the young are not fully mature and are less able to 
resist the harm that may be done by wrongly applied artificial lighting. 

The fitting illustrated is just one example of a simple application of the G.V.D. 
SYSTEM. This fitting could light a room perfectly up to about 300 square feet 
in area and up to about 9 ft 6 in. high, and the larger size will light up to 500 or 
600 square feet, enabling you to sit in perfect comfort in any corner of the room. 


The following are users of the G.V.D. LIGHTING SYSTEM: 


War Office; Ministry of Works; Air Ministry; London County Council; Civil Service National 
Whitley Council; National Dock Labour Board; London Chamber of Commerce; Savoy Chapel; 
Shell Mex and B.P. Ltd; Trinidad Leaseholds Ltd; Regent Oil Co. Ltd; de Havilland Aircraft Co. 
Ltd; D. Napier and Son Ltd; Leyland Motors Ltd; Express Dairy Co. Ltd; Imperial Chemical 
Industries; Liverpool University; Magdalene College, Cambridge; Ridley Hall, Cambridge; 
Cheltenham College; Hereford Cathedral School; the new Birkbeck College; Cerebos Ltd; Ship- 
building Conference; Spirella House; W. H. Jones and Co. (London) Ltd; Wallboard Merchants’ 
Association of the U.K.; Millers’ Timber Trust Co. Ltd; Faber and Faber Ltd; Cope’s Taverns 
Ltd; Legal and General Assurance Society Ltd; Wolfe and Hollander, Ltd; Saqui and Lawrence 
Ltd; H. Samuel Ltd; Eucryl Ltd; The Polygon Hotel, Southampton; The English-Speaking 
Union; Coal Utilisation Council; Brompton Oratory; Incorporated Institute of British Decorators; 
Museum of Antiquities, Amman; British Electricity Authority; Claridges Hotel; Painter Bros. Ltd; 
New Health Club; Phaidon Press Ltd; Susan Small Ltd; Queen’s College; Institution of Naval 
Architects; the London Clinic; and all branches of the London Health Centre Ltd. 


The above characteristics regarding good lighting 
apply also to STREET. LIGHTING 


G.V.D. ILLUMINATORS 


29b TORRINGTON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. Tel.: MUSeum 1857 
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Once again the subject of enforce- 
ment notices has been before the 
High Court. In Swallow and Pearson v. 
Middlesex County Council the plaintiffs 
were a firm of builders who owned 
some land at the rear of their premises 
at Wood Green. They had used the 
land for industrial purposes since 
they acquired the property in 1946. 
In May 1949 the county council as 
planning authority served an en- 
forcement notice on them on the 
ground that the use of the land was an 
infringement of previous planning 
control. Two days later, the plain- 
tiffs applied for planning permission 
and, on its being refused, appealed to 
the Minister. This appeal failed, and 
there the matter would doubtless 
have rested but for the decision of the 
Court of Appeal in Burgess v. Jarvis in 
which it was held that an enforcement 
notice served by the Sevenoaks RDC 
was invalid because it did not 
separately specify the period after 
the expiration of which it was to take 
effect—see these notes for July 1952. 

No doubt inspired by this decision, 
Messrs Swallow and Pearson sought 
a declaration of the High Court that 
they were entitled to use their 
premises for light industrial pur- 
poses and that the enforcement 
notice served upon them was invalid. 
Counsel for the county council 
argued that the plaintiffs were 
stopped from disputing the validity of 
the enforcement notice since, in 
applying for planning permission 
and later appealing to the Minister, 
they had acted on the basis that the 
notice was valid. This argument was 
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rejected by Mr Justice Parker. The 
notice, he said, was clearly invalid, 
and no amount of so-called waiver 
could make it into a valid document. 


Clothing to Beer-Bottling 


A change of use from one purpose 
to another within the same “‘use- 
class” does not constitute develop- 
ment, and accordingly does not re- 
quire planning permission, but the 
question recently arose as to whether 
a change of use from a clothing 
factory to a beer-bottling factory 
would involve a material change of 
use. Both the developer and the 
planning authority were agreed that 
the clothing factory was a light in- 
dustrial use, but the planning auth- 
ority contended that the volume of 
noise which would be caused by the 
beer-bottling factory would be suffici- 
ent to warrant its being classified as a 
general industrial use. This view was 
upheld by the Minister who deter- 
mined that planning permission 
would be required for the proposed 
change of use. The Minister applied 
the test envisaged by the definition of 
“light industrial use” in the Use 
Classes Order—namely, the use must 
be “such as could be carried on or 
installed in any residential area with- 
out detriment to the amenity of that 
area by reason of noise, vibration, 
smell, fumes, smoke, soot, ash, dust 
or grit”. 


A Stringent Test 


The test of “‘light”’ industry is thus 
a stringent one. The condition of the 
particular area concerned is of no 
significance in this connection. What 
has to be considered is whether the 
proposed use could be carried on in 
any residential area—e.g. Belgravia 
or Hampstead—without causing det- 
riment to the amenity of the area by 
reason of noise etc. 


A. E. TELLING 
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TCPA HOLIDAY & STUDY TOURS 
1953 


These tours are meant to be informing and pleasurable, stimulating and 
refreshing. They may be looked on as Study Tours with Enjoyment, or 
as Holidays with Point. 





NEW TOWNS (One Day Tours) 


Coaches leave the Planning Centre at 9.30 a.m. Parties will be received 
by the Development Corporations and escorted around industrial and 
residential areas. 


Wednesday, 24 June 1953. Welwyn, Hatfield, Harlow (Tour A). 
Wednesday, 15 July 1953. Crawley (Tour B). 
Tickets include lunch and tea. Tour A 2ts., Tour B 18s. 6d. 


FRANCE, 20 September—s October 


This sixteen-day tour is being organized with the help of the French 
Ministére de la Reconstruction et de l Urbanisme. Travel is by first class 
boat, second class rail, and coach in southern France. The party will be 
received by local authorities, architects and town planners and will be 
shown features of architectural, town planning or scenic interest on the 
line of route. 


Summarized itinerary: Paris, Dijon, Lyon, the Donzére-Mondragon 
hydro-electric project on the Rhone, Avignon, Nimes and Arles, 
Aix-en-Provence, Marseilles, including visit to Le Corbusier’s Unité 
d’Habitation, Toulon, Cannes, Menton, Monte Carlo, Castillon (new 
village reconstructed between Menton and Sospel), Grenoble, Aix-les- 
Bains, the Genissiat hydro-electric barrage and Annecy. 


Inclusive cost: £65 Party limited to 35 





Further details of all tours can be obtained from the Secretary, TCPA, 
28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. (Tem. 5006). 
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Playgrounds 


The St Pancras Borough Council 
is providing a children’s playground 
at Cumberland Market and on other 
sites in the borough. It invites sug- 
gestions for easily constructed equip- 
ment suitable for use by children and 
adolescents, and differing from the 
usual present-day playground equip- 
ment. 


Malden and Coombe Planning Group 


The Planning Group, set up 
eighteen months ago, continues to 
play its full part in the borough. Its 
latest activity has been to assist the 
borough council in the publicity 
given to the proposals of the Surrey 
Development Plan. 

The Group has submitted com- 
ments on the proposals and has also 
forwarded observations from local 
residents who have asked it to do so, 
with its own comments on these. 

The membership now consists of 
thirteen affiliated organizations and 
fifty-three individuals. 


American Planning Legislation 


Under its new Head, Professor G. 
Holmes Perkins, the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Department of Land 
and City Planning now offers degrees 
as Master of City Planning and 
Bachelor of City Planning (six-year 
and five-year courses). The Uni- 
versity has also set up an Institute for 
Urban Studies. In the teaching, city 
planners are actively assisted by 
specialists in sociology, economics, 
and public administration. 

The University of North Carolina’s 
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Department of City and Regional . 
Planning, set up in 1946, offers post- 
graduate courses (two years) to 
graduates in architecture, economics, 
engineering, geography or social 
science. The degree offered is that of 
Master in City Planning. 


140,000 Population Increase 


The Registrar-General’s final esti- 
mates of the population of England 
and Wales at 30 June 1952 show that 
the population totalled 43,940,000 
compared with 43,800,000 in the 
previous year. 


RIBA Distinction in Town Planning 


The Council of the RIBA have 
conferred the Distinction in Town 
Planning upon Mr E. Maxwell Fry, 
FRIBA. Mr Maxwell Fry is now 
engaged with M. Le Corbusier and 
Miss Jane Drew on the layout and 
buildings of Chandigarh, the new 
capital of East Punjab, India. 


Hemel Hempstead 


The 2,oo00th house to be completed 
in Hemel Hempstead was recently 
opened by the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government. 


Advertising Appointment 


Mr J. D. Tetlow, BArch, ARIBA, 
AMTPI, has been appointed con- 
sulting architect to Messrs Mills and 
Rockleys. It is the policy of this firm 
that outdoor advertising should be 
made to harmonize with local archi- 
tecture and amenity. 


Expansion of Stowmarket? 


The Urban District Council of 
Stowmarket has expressed its willing- 
ness to consider a scheme for the 
transfer of population and industry to 
Stowmarket and is to meet repre- 
sentatives of the London County 
Council to discuss the matter. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


W Contains up-to-date 
“3 information on town 


and country planning, 


J, tia housing, etc., drawn 
ft from the national and 


local press, government 


° publications, technical 
Bulletin ore Hansard, cee 





SUBSCRIPTION: FIFTEEN SHILLINGS PER ANNUM 


Specimen copy on application to the Secretary, 28 King St, London, WC2 


ake Addressing 
Machines 


Continuous Demonstrations of 


BRADMA EQUIPMENT 
B.LF., OLYMPIA, STAND J.19 





You need only pin this enquiry form to your letter heading 








Please send details of 
Bradma machinery which simplifies 


Name....... EAS SASL ae Department. 





Tel. SHEpherds Bush 2091 


ADREMA LTD, TELFORD WAY, LONDON, W.3 


M.33 
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REVIEWS 














OUR WORLD FROM THE AIR. An 
International Survey of Man and his 
Environment. By E. A. Gutkind. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the British 
Institute of Sociology. Chatto and Windus. 
635. 
The central idea that inspires this 
picture book is grand, and it has been 
followed up with admirable imagina- 
tiveness and resourcefulness. From 
all parts of the world 400 aerial 
photographs have been collected, 
illustrating the vast variety of con- 
firmations of the earth’s surface as 
wild nature made it, and of the 
effects upon that surface of the works 
of man, from primitive cultivation 
and nomadic shelters to modern agri- 
culture and irrigation and the most 
formidable industrial and urban 
developments. The scope is wide, yet 
the selection shows an intelligent 
concentration on subjects of import- 
ance to land-use planners and per- 
sons concerned with constructive 
works, and most of the photographs 
- are well taken and have dramatic 
interest. 

Captions descriptive of each photo- 
graph generally reflect a good know- 
ledge of geography and urban history, 
though often it would have been 
better if they had been more carefully 
edited from the point of view of 
balancing the personal, social, and 
economic with the visual factors in- 
fluential in or resulting from the 
development pictured. The intention 
being secularly scientific and educa- 
tional, it is a pity that local and 
ephemeral worries or fashions can 
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sometimes be detected in these 
comments. From them one could date 
and place the publication precisely, 
as being of England at a time when 
its middle class, pleasantly housed in 
an environment of spacious country 
houses and prosperous farms, is in 
fear of the invasion of its paradise by 
mechanical industry and an urban 
rabble, and sees salvation in import- 
ing from the authoritarian and 
walled-town traditions of the Euro- 
pean continent the more sophisticated 
forms of its compressed urban archi- 
tecture. And so the section entitled 
“The beginning of new town plan- 
ning”’ shows no examples whatever of 
the human and popular patterns 
of planned housing estates in which 
for fifty years England has led the 
democratic world, and no examples of 
garden cities or new towns, but only 
three “Bertie Bassett” types of walk- 
up flats in the USSR and Frankfurt, 
and the mathematically circular 
settlement of Nahalal in Israel. It 
cannot even be pleaded that these 
rigid and frigid layouts are particu- 
larly photogenic. Their choice con- 
siderably depreciates the educational 
and suggestive value of a book that 
otherwise one could heartily recom- 
mend for the reading-rooms of 
schools and universities. As it is, it 
can still be recommended, but edu- 
cators should take care to see that 
alongside it are other books showing 
good human architecture in housing, 
such as those published by the 
Bournville Village Trust, or the illus- 
trated manuals of the MHLG. F. J. 0. 
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